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A JEREMIAD ON MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEACHING: 


For the past few months I have been burning with the desire to 
be able to fire some hot shot which I have accumulated recently on 
the teaching of modern languages. I hope you will not regret your 
kind invitation after you have heard what Ihavetosay. I havea 
feeling that most of you on entering this room had resigned your- 
selves with the best possible grace to hearing a new theory on the 
teaching of languages to be added to your ever increasing collection. 
One of the difficulties which we teachers of languages have to face 
to-day is the fact that our educational theories are constantly 
changing. We poor down-trodden pedagogues are kept con- 
stantly on the qui vive trying to keep up with the A method of Mr. 
B or the C method of Mr. D. We attend religiously teachers’ 
conventions and modern language association meetings where we 
are told how much better my new method is better than your old 
method. Often our pupils begin with method A and are utterly 
at sea when they continue a second year class with method B. 
On the other side of the desk a teacher who has been eminently 
successful with method X finds himself completely bewildered 
trying to teach by method Y. 

And so we often ask ourselves in moments of despair: ‘‘What is 
our real aim in teaching modern languages anyway? Are we trying 
to inculcate a cultural spirit into our pupils or are we teaching 
them solely with a utilitarian end in view? Very often in high 
schools students preparing to enter college are mixed in pell-mell 
with those who are taking commercial studies and with the vast 
~ 1An address delivered to the Modern Language teachers of Plymouth County, Mass. 
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throng who are merely passing the time of day, looking forward 
longingly to the hour when they shall be released by state law from 
the shackles of the higher education. I often feel that we might 
succeed better if we tried to teach only one language in our high 
schools. But of late years the trend has been moving in the 
opposite direction. In addition to French and German we are 
burdening the pupil with Spanish. We have had constantly dinned 
into our ears the plea for the study of Spanish as an absolutely 
necessary requisite to the pupil’s stock of learning. 

You are all familiar with the arguments that are brought for- 
ward: Now with the completion of the Panama Canal our trade 
relations with South America, etc., etc. Have any of you ever 
met a high school trained student who has found a position as 
foreign correspondent or traveling commercial representative for 
the Spanish American countries? I have been longing for many 
years to meet this rara avis. And yet in the High School of Com- 
merce in Boston, ninety-seven per cent. of the 1500 boys are 
studying Spanish, two and three quarters per cent. are studying 
French, and the remaining one-fourth of one per cent. have elected 
German. These figures afford an excellent indication of the 
hysterical state of the study of Spanish in this country to-day. 
The percentage of Spanish students is entirely out of proportion to 
the relative importance of that language to the average American 
pupil. Not only is Spanish studied feverishly by large classes in 
high schools, colleges, extension courses and correspondence courses 
you can also acquire it from our itinerant hawkers of languages by 
the ba-ba, bo-bo method without text-book, without study, with- 
out anything in fact except the payment of a fee. Tousea familiar 
Americanism ‘‘Everybody is doing it.”” There is a grave danger 
attendant upon this false situation in our high schools and colleges. 
Instructors who have for many years been teaching French or 
German successfully are suddenly thrown into teaching a language 
which they have not completely mastered. 

But I am digressing. How many of our pupils retain the 
hundredth part of what they have been taught of languages? I 
have often occasion to meet graduates of high schools in our exten- 
sion courses at Boston University who have previously studied the 
language two or three or perhaps more years, but who feel that they 
must take the beginner’s course. This is a frightful economic 
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waste. Whoisat fault? To some extent the student himself, but 
I attribute this condition of affairs in large measure to our demo- 
crat.cally paternal system of loaning text-books to high school 
students. The graduate, not owning his foreign language texts, 
has no opportunity to review his foreign language in leisure 
moments of after life. We make it easy for the student financially, 
but we make it difficult for him culturally. For the possession of 
books is an incentive to further study. I want to call your atten- 
tion to the expression, ‘‘make it easy for the pupil’’—that seems to 
be one of the chief American educational formulas of the twentieth 
century. You teachers are asked to do all the work. Let the 
pupil play as he learns. Have him sing songs in the foreign 
tongue, give him picture books, let him play games. He must 
never realize that language study is hard work, otherwise he will 
shun it. In other words, a language will come and eat out of your 
hand if you sing to it prettily. _Now I have no quarrel with modern 
language instruction that includes singing and playing of games 
provided that they go hand in hand with solid study. The 
teacher may work himself into a state of nervous prostration to no 
purpose, if the pupil himself does not exert himself and work. By 
work I mean simply application of the memory. The high school 
child, especially in the junior grades, is in the monkey-parrot state 
that easily assimilates and mimics. It is not necessary to be gifted 
with a great amount of intellect to acquire a modern language. 
To learn a foreign tongue, one imitates speech sounds and commits 
to memory words, phrases and rules. A reasoning power is not 
necessary as a matter of fact it isa hindrance. The more mature 
the student the greater his reasoning power. He wants to know 
the why and the wherefore of an idiomatic expression when all he 
need do is swallow it whole. I always presuppose of course that 
the student has a good model to mimic. Such is unfortunately 
not always the case. Thorough language preparation requires 
longer study and more practice than most branches of teaching in 
which the teacher can instruct himself by means of books. Not so 
with a language. A speaking knowledge of French or German or 
Spanish is acquired only after long years of constant, patient 
practice. The art of speaking a foreign language is just as much 
of an art as singing. Indeed speech is not so far removed from 
song as most teachers think. 
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A course in phonetics or in the practice of speaking French or 
German or Spanish is far more valuable to a language teacher than 
one of the multifarious courses in educational theory which are now 
inundating our colleges and summer schools. Unless one has 
mastered the general science of speech sounds as well as acquired 
the art of pronunciation one is not a thoroughly equipped teacher. 
High school teachers have often suggested that I give a course on 
the teaching of modern languages in our extension department, but 
to me it seems preposterous to try to tell teachers of longer exper- 
ience than myself how to teach a foreign language. It is only by 
experience that we learn how to teach, we gradually eliminate 
methods which work well merely in theory until we evolve a 
method that seems to win a fair measure of success. One teacher 
is successful by using one method, another gets good results with a 
totally different method. Ifa teacher can pronounce a language 
accurately, if he has complete command of it so that he can con- 
verse in it fluently, if he has a thorough knowledge of its grammati- 
cal principles, he can impart that knowledge to others successfully 
provided he has within him a spark of the divine fire of the born 
teacher. To those of you who are willing to admit that you are 
not always absolutely sure of your pronunciation, to those of you 
who have lacked the opportunity of speaking in the foreign language 
which you are teaching, I heartily recommend one of the many 
extramural courses now given by our colleges during both winter 
and summer sessions. 

“But we want a course in teaching languages by the direct 
method which has been recently introduced into our schools,” 
insist the teachers. Behold the latest panacea for remedying all 
the evils of our modern language teaching—a shibboleth, a mere 
word as meaningless as the term efficiency which we meet so often 
in our pedagogical parlance. (I can feel that I am now treading on 
sensitive toes, but our educational world to-day is crowded with 
so many conflicting theories that it is pretty hard to stand still and 
remain neutral.) For some years past the cry has come forth 
from the high priests of modern language teaching, or at least 
those who are looked upon as such, “let us make our French and 
our German and our Spanish living languages, let us train our 
students to speak the language’. But if, as is frequently the case, 
the instructor himself cannot carry on a conversation in the 
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language he is teaching, how can he possibly teach others to 
converse? Until modern language teachers are paid higher 
salaries which will enable them to better equip themselves until 
our colleges provide more practical courses in their curricula, 
there is no immediate hope that present conditions will be remedied. 
Heretofore, we may have done little else than teach a knowledge 
of grammar and train students to read ordinary prose, now there is 
grave danger of throwing over this solid knowledge for a few catch 
phrases such as “open the door,” “‘shut the window,” ‘‘or how do 
you do?’ Ask the average pupil trained by this method how he 
was yesterday or to shut the door to-morrow and he is all at sea. 
Asa rule he has not learned the fundamentals. There is no reason 
at all under more favorable conditions why both a reading and 
speaking knowledge cannot be combined. This method would 
naturally require more time. But with our crowded high school 
curriculum, is the normal student able to afford the time to learn 
in this way two or three foreign languages, and in some cases Latin 
to boot? Furthermore the so-called direct method is doomed to 
failure when we try to use it in our crowded classes of forty or more 
students. Again, how much individual attention does the student 
get in a large class with a forty or fifty minute period four or five 
times a week? The method is an excellent one when employed 
with a single pupil. But when a high school student gets five to 
ten minutes of individual attention per week it is utterly ridiculous 
to suppose that he can learn to speak a foreign language. 

If the art of imitation is essential in learning to speak a foreign 
language, why is it not a good plan to teach modern languages in 
the junior high school? (I feel your toes becoming more sensitive 
under my rough boot.) Since it is universally recognized that the 
power of language assimilation is greater in the child than in the 
adolescent, why is not the junior high school an admirable place 
to begin language study? It isan excellent plan to do so, provided 
that you do not teach it indiscriminately, and provided that your 
junior high school is not in the jelly fish state. In Boston, if your 
child lives in the western part he studies French, in the east he 
studies German, in the north he studies Spanish and in the south 
he studies Italian. We college instructors will soon be struggling 
with the junior college due to arrive shortly from out of the west, 
so do not pity yourselves over much. We can now look forward to 
a two years’ college post-graduate course in junior life. 
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I have often wondered why we have not followed along the lines 
of the long established six year courses of such schools as the Rox- 
bury Latin and Boston Latin Schools in planning our junior plus 
senior high schools. These institutions are modelled on the French 
lycée and the German gymnasium, and represent the highest type 
of secondary school in this country. Why must a thing be neces- 
sarily new to be solid? 

Languages are more successfully taught in schools like these 
because the classes are small and the students are picked by compe- 
titive examination. In your junior high schools you must take 
large classes of all comers and you must teach the bright student 
who wants to learn, with the dullard who is merely marking time. 
Some of us have to be the hewers of wood and the haulers of water 
although we do live in a democratic country. It seems to me that 
in our ardent struggle for democracy we are often in danger of 
falling over backwards. Our tendency is to lower instead of raise 
the democratic level ail along the line. Is there not a vast deal of 
energy wasted in trying to teach, (I repeat trying to teach) a 
foreign language to every single child in our community, most of 
whom will never have occasion to use it? Is not English a foreign 
tongue toa great many pupils now attending the junior high schools 
in our large industrial cities? Is not the English of most of the 
others a corrupt jargon? To my way of thinking it is our first 
duty to teach a correct use of the English language to our youth 
whom we are trying to train for American citizenship, and whom 
we force by law to receive instruction in our public schools. 
Furthermore, I ins'st at the risk of being suspected of baiting you 
that a large number of our teachers are not properly equipped to 
teach languages by any method in our junior high schools. Ah, if 
we could only select our pupils as is done in most cultured lands 
to-day, and give them a sound training in foreign languages in 
small classes handled by thoroughly trained teachers! Alas, no. 
That would be contrary to the spirit of democracy. Some of you 
are preparing to ask me “Is it giving the unambitious student a 
square deal to discriminate against him?’ My answer is that 
we give him the opportunity to make an effort to learn a foreign 
language. If he chooses to fritter away his golden hour, it is ‘“‘his 
own option’’ as one of my country neighbors remarked to me when 
I warned him that his child was in danger of falling down my well. 
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It is yet another instance of “‘margaritas ante porcos’’. Besides, 
whether you try to stuff a language down his throat or whether you 
release him from modern language instruction he will take a 
beginner’s course anyway, in one of our evening institutions, if in 
maturer life he decides that the knowledge of a foreign language will 
be of service to him. Ninety-nine out of every hundred students 
who take elementary French in our extension courses or in the 
evening courses at the College of Business Administration have 
studied French for one or more years in our high schools. Why 
not put our energy in the teaching of our masses into studies more 
vital to them than a foreign language? 

You are now probably waiting for me to offer a remedy for the 
existing evils that I have enumerated in my jeremiad. But I can 
claim immunity from your cross-examination. I carefully pref- 
aced my talk with the statement that I had no new theory to offer 
for the attainment of better results in the teaching of modern 
languages. Fellow-teachers, I have come to condole with you, I 
have not come to prescribe for you a panacea for your troubles. 

Teachers, could ye and I with Heaven conspire, 
To change all ways of teaching tongues entire, 
Would not we shatter them to bits, 

And teach according to our heart’s desire? 


I have followed the time-worn American custom of the college 
professor who makes the best of every opportunity to inveigh 
against high school teaching. It is now your turn to follow an 
equally prevalent custom and take a fling at the methods of teach- 
ing of the college professor. Meanwhile let us console each other 
with this thought with which I shall leave you. If a teacher has 
complete command of his language, if he loves to teach with his 
heart and soul, he cannot help but attain some measure of success 
in spite of all obstacles. 

SAMUEL M. WAXMAN. 

Boston University. 











PROBLEMS OF THE ELEMENTARY 
GERMAN COURSE 


Whatever method the teacher of German may espouse, he will 
not deny that the direct method has stimulated German instruc- 
tion. It has made the old-fashioned grammatical grind unpopular; 
it has placed connected prose, verse, idioms and proverbs in our 
elementary books; it has insisted on reading matter illustrative 
of German life; it has stressed the use of German in the class, 
giving a new impetus to the work in pronunciation; it has helped 
to shift language instruction from the old logical to the psychologi- 
-al basis. 

To minimize these positive gains would be both unjust and 
ungrateful, yet certain losses may have been sustained and 
progress in other directions may have been obviated. We of 
the teaching profession are a little too much inclined to adopt 
methods in a faddish way without critical analysis of what is 
involved, hence we sometimes ‘‘pour out the baby with the bath- 
water.”’ 

That the introduction of connected reading matter is desirable 
no one will deny, but when extremists demand that connected 
reading begin in the first lesson, we may well remain doubtful. 
It is vital that the first reading be simple, both in construction 
and pronunciation, a condition that can not be met if connected 
reading is demanded at the outset. Such a course tumbles the 
beginner into a sea of troubles and discourages him unduly. 
Teachers of Latin have learned this to their sorrow. Elementary 
Latin books of the inductive type no longer base the first instruc- 
tion on the first sentence of Caesar’s Commentaries. 

The healthy demand for connected prose has, however, been 
overstressed in other respects. The child does not learn its 
mother tongue by means of connected prose. Most conversation 
is not connected in the manner demanded by the methodologists. 
It is therefore not a violation of natural processes to offer discon- 
nected reading in language texts. A similar fallacy lies at the 
root of the demand that text-books limit themselves to complete 
sentences. We do not confine ourselves to complete sentences 
in life. Teachers who try to restrict their pupils to complete 
sentences in the class make their work ridiculously artificial. 
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The child that is acquiring new linguistic material is constantly 
stressing individual words. Even when it uses complete sentences, 
it is stressing the individual word which it is trying to acquire. 
“It is black, it is not red.” By means of comparisons and con- 
trasts the child is continually stressing words, hence the German 
teacher who ignores word study is violating the principles followed 
instinctively by the child. The conclusion that we may safely 
reach is that the sentence should be stressed but not to the exclusion 
of the word. Similarly, connected prose should be encouraged, 
but not by ruling out individual sentences which serve legitimate 
aims of instruction. 

Common sense would dictate that an elementary course in a 
language should supply the words of common experience. This 
can be done easily if the course combines connected reading, 
individual sentences and vocabulary studies. If the course is 
confined to connected reading much of this common vocabulary 
must be ignored or the reading matter must be made so mechanical 
that the instruction loses all attractiveness. It is far more 
interesting to the pupil to study the names of the parts of the body 
than to read a connected account of the body. After the pupil 
has acquired a general fund of words in the elementary course, 
it is proper to stress connected reading more and more, but the 
teacher at no time should forget that word study is always valuable. 

The demand that the reading matter be illustrative of German 
life is wholesome. It is clearly wrong to occupy the pupil’s 
time with Rumanian fairy tales or Italian novelettes in a short 
German course. But when the demand is made that the reading 
matter illustrative of German life be crowded into the elementary 
course, serious error is involved. The elementary course should 
present the language of common experience. This common 
experience is international. There is nothing peculiarly German 
about eating, drinking, sneezing, red, blue, apple, pear, arm and 
leg. To desert these basic things for the peculiarities of German 
life is putting the cart before the horse. It is also easy to over- 
stress the commonplaces of German life at the expense of the 
abiding things in German history and literature. 

The use of German in the class is certainly to be encouraged, 
but here also it is easy to confuse values. Not enough attention 
is paid to the difference between “Sprechiibungen’’ and conversa- 
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tion. The former are rarely out of place, while it is very easy to 
overdo the latter. In many classes conversational drill has 
crowded out many things that are more important. The problem 
of the foreign language teacher in America is not identical with 
that of his colleagues in Belgium, Holland and Switzerland, 
where conversational facility must remain one of the prime aims. 
The student who gets a good foundation in grammar, who has 
had careful training in pronunciation, who has used the foreign 
language in drill exercises will not have much difficulty in acquir- 
ing conversational facility if the need for it should arise. For 
some time the chief need of the American student will remain 
an ability to read the foreign language intelligently. The method 
should be adapted to the needs of the vast majority, not the 
reverse. 

The new interest in pronunciation has not led to enough 
improvement in this part of the work. This is due to the fact 
that the teaching of pronunciation has largely remained imitative. 
It is true that the child learns by imitation and that the more 
mature student will continue to acquire most of his new sounds 
in this way, but real progress cannot be made till the teacher 
begins to handle the difficulties from the standpoint of the phoneti- 
cian. How little this is really done will become clear from the 
examination of almost any elementary text. Little or no attempt 
is made to grade the difficulties, yet even the novice in phonetics 
knows that “ich” is easier than “suchen” or ‘‘Madchen.”’ 
Pronunciation can be taught in graded lessons, but if connected 
prose is demanded in the first lesson such a reasonable course 
must practically be abandoned. 

The direct method seemed to give promise that the old logical 
teaching of language would be abandoned for a more psychological 
procedure. On this score the results have been disappointing, 
because the language teacher too often followed men like Gouin 
and the language masters whose psychology was unsound. Quite 
often also very good psychological principles were misapplied. 
Psychology does teach us that the child learns its language uncon- 
sciously, but that does not mean that the adolescent should be 
taught by the method that the baby follows. Every educated 
man uses his mother tongue consciously, hence it is somewhat 
absurd to abandon the theoretical study of foreign languages. 
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The error that teachers of language made was that they went 
to the wrong source of inspiration. Linguistic research was being 
placed on a sound psychological basis by such men as Paul, Sievers, 
Seiler, Hildebrand, Viétor, Hempl and Curme. The work of 
these men proved that language study could be made rational, 
but the result of the seminar could not be utilized in the elementary 
work without adaptation. Grimm’s and Verner’s laws are not 
for immature minds, yet the work of the philologists fairly teems 
with possibilities for the elementary teacher, if he will take the 
pains to apply what he has learned or should learn. 

A few of the more important innovations that might come by 
following the lead of philological research may be mentioned: 

A. The work in pronunciation can be graded and difficulties 
of pronunciation can be obviated by a scientific procedure. 

B. The work in grammar may be graded so that the learner 
proceeds from the known to the unknown by gradual and well 
defined steps. 

C. The grammatical study can be rationalized by introducing 
easy historical grammar. 

D. The work in German can be correlated with the work in 
Latin and English. Since English and German are sister dialects 
the lessons in German can be constructed upon review lessons in 
English. 

E. The rationalizing of things that are taught by rote. In 
this connection the teaching of gender and the plural of mono- 
syllabic nouns is most interesting. The elementary teacher 
seems to have given up all efforts to help the learner. He is 
told to memorize in spite of the fact that philology teaches that 
there is a reason for every gender and every plural. We may not 
know all of these reasons, but it is our duty to make an honest 
attempt to find them and to convey them to the learner, whenever 
the explanation is not more difficult than the fact. 

On the question of gender a stately literature is at our command. 
Grimm, Brugmann, Seiler, Hildebrand and a series of mono- 
graphs on the gender of loan-words supply the principles which 
must govern the teacher in this work. Before scientific principles 
had been worked out, teachers explained gender in a most ludicrous 
way. They asserted that ‘Gabel’ was feminine because it had 
two lips and a sharp tongue, that “‘Tisch”” was masculine because 
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the word had a strong sound. No sane teacher will advocate 
a return to such expedients. It is possible to explain the gender 
of “Gabel” on the principle that the fork was small as compared 
with the spoon, which was masculine by contrast. This prin- 
ciple has been backed up by enough examples to make it thoroughly 
plausible. ‘‘Tisch’’ is masculine because “‘discus’’ is masculine. 
Of course the teacher should have enough insight into linguistics 
to know that such principles are not to be applied in the manner 
of the multiplication table. 

In the teaching of the plural of monosyllabic nouns, a similar 
problem confronts us. Masculine and feminine monosyllabic 
nouns form their plurals in “‘e,’’ neuters in “er.” But this rule 
has so many exceptions that we commonly misstate the rule and 
have practically ceased to teach the plurals of these nouns. The 
pupil looks them up individually and promptly forgets them. 
It is clear that we cannot introduce elementary pupils into the 
mysteries of “Stammbildungslehre,’’ yet an alternative remains 
for us. From the researches on these nouns it becomes quite 
clear that nouns are held in a given group or are shifted from 
one group to another by analogy. This offers the teacher a 
golden opportunity, for analogies assist in memorizing. ‘‘Rand”’ 
forms its plural in “‘er’’ because it is associated with ‘Band.’ This 
is not only plausible, it is sound philologically. It does not tell 
the whole story, but the elementary teacher is not required to do 
that. The analogy has helped the learner to rationalize a gram- 
matical fact and to learn the words “Rand” and “Band” which 
form the nucleus of an important idiom. The pupil may forget 
all of this valuable information, but he will retain the conscious- 
ness that language is a rational thing and he will be willing to work 
on linguistic problems in the future. 

The successful teacher remains alert to mere teaching devices, 
but he is in constant danger of magnifying such devices till they 
vitiate the character of his work. This is the danger that con- 
fronts the profession at present. It has been running after 
the devices of the language masters till it has lost sight of the 
larger ideals of linguistic training. Suspicious of the old logic 
it has followed the pseudo-psychology of methodologists instead 
of studying the results of linguistic research which rests on a 
reasonably sound psychological basis. 
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The philologists teach that there is a reason for every linguistic 
phenomenon, that there is no ‘irregularity’ in language. In 
sharp contrast with this fact, language teaching is steadily drifting 
into mimicry and memorizing. This is due to the fact that 
the teacher’s mind is not directed in the right channel. It is not 
enough to teach that a noun is in the mixed declension, the pupil 
should find out how this mixed declension became possible. 
It is wrong to ask a child to commit the principal parts of “‘salzen,”’ 
when it is easy to explain how the imperfect tense became regular. 
There is no excuse for teaching the irregular forms of ““haben”’ 
without some attempt to clear up the contracted forms. Some 
help may even be given on the present tense of “‘sein,’’ with the 
result that the pupil’s work will become more intelligent. This 
does not involve mathematical reasoning, but it does involve 
linguistic reasoning and hence serves the highest aims of the 
language teacher. 

The language teacher should remember the larger educational 
problem in this connection. The old prescribed curriculum has 
been abandoned. Latin and Greek are no longer required in 
many schools. The classical instruction did yield training, 
although it was open to the criticism of placing too much stress 
on old logical fallacies. Now the modern languages are taking 
the place of the classical languages and it becomes the duty of 
the modern language teacher to supply rational linguistic train- 
ing. Unless the teacher is thoroughly alert to this situation, the 
pupils may sustain a very serious loss. 

That the danger hinted at is very real, becomes apparent from 
the mistakes that teachers of German commonly make when 
they approach the simplest grammatical problems. For a genera- 
tion linguists have objected to the old terms weak and strong 
as applied to verbs. They are incorrect and misleading, hence 
unpedagogical; yet many German teachers are so little in touch 
with grammatical problems that they do not see why the terms 
new and old are to be preferred. Similarly the principle that a 
short word generally precedes a long word in a German sentence 
is a commonplace of syntactical research. Not only have teachers 
failed to make use of this principle, but they still do not realize 
that it has been worked out. 

But the worst tendency of recent years has been the practice 
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of isolating German instead of correlating it. Most of the pupils 
do know some English and a few have had some Latin. It would 
seem not unreasonable that the teacher of German should keep 
this in mind and proceed from the unknown to the known in his 
instruction. If he will examine the facts, he will find that German 
grammar can be based on review exercises in English grammar 
with the result that many things are cleared up for the learner. 
But the interest in devices has gone so far that the teacher of 
German does not realize that inversion, for instance, is common 
to English and German. Many a teacher of German is quite 
ignorant of the fact that the accusative is allowed after the verb 
“‘to be” in English, hence it is not surprising that pupils are not 
being introduced into English-German relations. 

If our teachers of German had kept these things in mind a 
little more, it would not be quite so easy to drop German from 
the curriculum at present. If the study of German is to have 
cultural value it must not only appeal to the intelligence of the 
pupil, it must be woven into the fabric of our American curriculum 
in a more fundamental way. Language instruction must once 
more face about. It will not go back to the methods of a genera- 
tionago. It will retain the substantial gains that have been made. 
It will try to retain its new buoyancy and enthusiasm, but it will 
strive to become more intelligent, more truly educative. 


PauL H. GRUMMANN. 
Universicy of Nebraska. 
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A DEMONSTRATION OF SPANISH 
CLASS-ROOM WORK 


In response to an appeal for articles written by teachers 1n the 
secondary schools which appeared in a recent number of THE 
MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL, I beg to submit the following, 
hoping that therefrom someone perhaps may receive an inspiration. 

Living as we do in the extreme southwestern corner of the 
United States in a section rich in Spanish tradition and atmosphere, 
it is not difficult to locate the reason for the great interest in the 
Spanish language manifested here. The problem is how to foster 
and use that interest to the best advantage. My solution has 
come by means of the Direct Method, with its natural concomi- 
tant of live, wide-awake classes. Let us reserve for future 
discussion a description of our class period and of the results 
we get, for naturally where there is, as is the case in this city, 
so large a Spanish speaking population, the results demanded 
by the pupils and their families are of a much higher standard 
than would be true in a city with a small Spanish colony. 

For the present I desire to describe a “demonstratio1” which 
we gave last Spring to the Spanish students of the Evening School. 
Not being favorable to the old “play’’ with its many rehearsals, 
grease-paint, etc., where much time is consumed and little is 
really gained, and yet wishing to accede to the requests of numer- 
ous parents as well as of all the members of the night classes, 
to see some of the day work, the idea came to me ‘ate one Satur- 
day night to use the plan of the business world (my classes are 
in Commercial Spanish) and give a demonstration. The Monday 
following I approached my students individually and in groups 
with the request that they assist their teacher in showing our 
guests some of our realistic ways of reproducing well-known 
experiences of every day life, such as the students will inevitably 
experience sooner or later. They all assented cheerfully, pleased 
at the idea of doing something for their instructor; and I may 
safely say that not to a single one came the idea of self-display, 
one of my greatest objections to the old “play.’”’ All of the 
numbers on the program had been previously produced in the 
class-room, so no rehearsals were needed and no time was taken 
in this manner. 
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In whatever we may do I always include all types of my pupils, 
weak and strong, for I feel that the latter do not need whatever 
good may accrue as much as do the former, so in this case, some 
of the poorest as well as some of the strongest in each class 
appeared. Also in the large groups appearing, the pupils were 
of all ages, as in some of my classes I have all grades from junior 
college to freshmen and all were represented. Moreover, my 
classes include four groups, i.e. one group or section for each of 
four semesters, the extent of my work. To get a full representa- 
tion, two or more numbers were produced by each class. The 
different numbers were assigned on Monday and the program 
was presented on Wednesday evening, which will bear out my 
statement that no time was spent in rehearsals. 

In our classes we always attempt to introduce topics of interest 
in our civic lives and here so close to the border, we have much 
of the “fiesta” spirit, so we study each and all of the “‘fiestas’’ 
in class. The teacher gives a dictation of the approaching holiday 
and then a few minutes each day is spent in discussing the ‘“‘fiesta,”’ 
thus the pupils acquire with very little effort an extensive practi- 
cal vocabulary, one of great interest to all. As our demonstra- 
tion cccurred during the Lenten period, just before Easter, which 
is a season of such intense interest to the Spaniard, and as we 
had been studying the Spanish Lenten and Easter customs, 
the first number was devoted to this topic. The ten or twelve 
pupils taking part in this number came from two classes who had 
begun their study of Spanish the previous September. Reproduc- 
ing faithfully the class period, they entered the room quietly, 
leaving their papers on my desk as they went to their seats (which 
is their daily custom), remaining standing beside their desks 
until their teacher entered, when they returned her greeting 
and took their seats. Their teacher following their lead, went 
through the daily routine, calling the roll to which they (as 
always) responded with proverbs, giving the assignment for the 
following cay, etc. Then she took up the special subject, and 
for scme fifteen minutes, questions, some new, some having been 
asked before, were asked and answered to the best of the ability 
of the pupils. Some made mistakes of course; I repeat, this 
was merely a demonstration of every day’s work. The class 
was dismissed in the usual way and passed out. 
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In the beginning class original conversations or dialogues form 
an attractive part of the class hour and the second number was 
a conversation produced by a group of three big boys (one a 
senior, the other two juniors). They chose a reproduction of 
their Spanish class, one taking the part of the teacher and though 
he was really one of the poorest students in the whole series, 
his imitation was very good and as interesting as it was good- 
natured. Of course,in this as in all the numbers, the imagination 
was very active supplying the necessary “properties,”’ ‘‘make-ups,”’ 
etc. 

In our second and third semester classes, we read the charming 
little stories in Harrison’s Spanish Reader, later we present 
them and then rewrite them in our own words. The third number 
was given by two more big boys, both Juniors. One read his 
own clever account of the poor little chicken and as he mentioned 
the various fowls taking part in the story, the other lad produced 
artificial fowls until we had a complete barnyard scene, and if 
one had known no Spanish, he could have followed with ease 
the youth’s delightful rendition of the quaint little story. 

In our second year classes we study current events, not in the 
old way, a certain day assigned to current events with the usual 
result of the pupil clipping his current event from some Spanish 
periodical and reading it in class and paying little heed to those 
given by the other members of the class, a delightfully easy 
way of preparing one’s lesson and of spending the class period, 
but of very little value. In our classes, each day a student givesa 
brief current event, standing in front of the class as he does so. 
These are assigned by the teacher and are faithfully prepared 
and rendered by the pupils. No one is ever exempt and as the 
choice of the subject discussed is left to the pupil (and he usually 
discusses that that interests him most), no one considers it a 
hardship, but all anticipate the daily current event with great 
pleasure. One of the most diffident boys in the class was asked 
to give a current event for our fourth number. As he is interested 
in scientific matters, he gave us an excellent talk on paper, the 
reasons for its advance in price, his own deductions of the benefits 
to be derived from a scarcity of paper, resulting in fewer and 
better books and periodicals, etc., etc. 

Realizing the difficulty of asking and answering questions of 
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direction intelligently and as the need for such information is 
very great in our locality, in our second year classes, each day for 
a number of weeks, the instructor makes an assignment about 
as follows (but of course in Spanish): We are at the Carnegie 
Public Library and you wish to go to the Court House—how would 
you ask me for the information and how would I reply? In 
this way we learn the names of all of the places of interest in 
the city. From the most advanced class, a boy and a girl repro- 
duced the scene: they met on the street, she was a stranger; 
he, with cap in hand, answered courteously and carefully her 
several questions of direction to various places. It was a charm- 
ing, simple, little scene and one that might occur at any moment 
on our streets. 

The sixth number was another conversation by two girls from 
the beginning class, one a postgraduate and the other a little 
freshman. Their number was a telephone conversation. Here 
we had “properties” in a limited way. The father of the older 
girl is in the employ of the telephone company and so she brought 
two desk ’phones. The other girl used the wall instrument in 
the room. The older girl took first the part of central, making 
the imaginary connection from one of the desk ’phones. Then 
rising she went to the other one, taking the part of her mother 
at first, and later of herself. The conversation was delightful 
and girlish, necessarily limited by their own small vocabularies, 
but easy and interesting. 

In our classes we study Geography, also, particularly the Geog- 
raphy of Latin America. The seventh number was a lesson 
in Geography recited by a little girl in her second semester. I 
had told her that I would ask her questions about Latin America 
and that was all the preliminary information that she had had. 
But she answered questions for some ten minutes, as to capitals, 
boundaries, population, rivers, mountains, etc., locating the point 
in question when possible, on the map. 

In our second year classes, we write compositions, the most 
important and final one of the course being on our commercial 
relations with Latin America. The class is assigned outside 
references, which they read and later discuss in class. (Some of 
the references unfortunately are in English but they always 
take their notes in Spanish, which to me is interesting). One of 
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my big boys, a senior, read his composition on this subject. 
While a very ordinary student, I believe that his composition 
would not be surpassed in English by any English student of 
equal grade. 

In our fourth semester stress is placed on business, as corres- 
pondence, office scenes, etc. For our ninth number three members 
of this class (two boys and a girl), gave a typical office scene. 
The boys entered singly and after greeting one another, removed 
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hrough 
his mail, all the while keeping up a conversation. Then the latter 
pressed the button in his desk, summoning his stenographer. 
Upon her entrance with pencil and note-book in hand, both boys 
quickly arose, replaced their coats, arranged her chair and stood 
until she was seated (truly Spanish in courtesy!), then she really 
“took” the letters desired, asking an occasional question or making 
a modest suggestion, and quietly passed out to the stenographic 
room to “transcribe her letters.’’ The boys, after a brief con- 
tinuation of their interrupted conversation, discovered that they 
were hungry and went out to lunch together. 

As said above, we reproduce in our simple ways all stories 
read, so our last number was an original dramatization of the 
story of the Three Bears by four girls from the third semester 
section. However, before the dramatization a fifth girl told the 
story of the playlet following. In this class there chances to be 
a tiny dwarf of humble origin but much beloved by both teachers 
and pupils; she was the little bear, doing the part perfectly. 
Our “‘properties” here consisted of three bowls, filled with water 
for realism’s sake, a tiny three-legged stool and additional chairs 
for the beds. The dialogue was all original and much of it was 
impromptu, the “‘actresses’’ enjoying themselves fully as much as 
the audience. 

This was our program. Next term I shall make it a bit longer 
and invite a larger number of guests. But it will be just as 
informal as it was this year, for I do not desire that the pupils 
have a feeling of self-display or of “showing off” their teacher. 
We shall merely demonstrate to those interested how we acquire 
the big active vocabularies we possess. 

RosaLie GERIG-EDWARDs. 
San Diego, California. 











TRANSLATION STUDY AND IMMEDIATE 
STUDY OF GERMAN, A COMPARISON 


PART I 


TRANSLATION STUDY AND IMMEDIATE STUDY OF CONNECTED 
GERMAN 


The purpose of this part of the investigation was to determine 
which of two methods of study is the more valuable in learning 
the meanings of German words. 

In the translation study the pupils were directed to s udy with 
the aim of being able later to translate the passage into good En- 
glish. In what is called “Immediate Study”’ for lack of a better 
name they were directed to study with the aim of being able 
later to give the German, if the English was given to them. The 
name “‘Immediate’’ is given to this method because the pupils 
seem to be more directly attentive to the German words and their 
meaning when learning by this method. Direct would be a 
better name perhaps but is conventionally attached to a different 
and much wider mode of learning and teaching. Translating 
versus memorizing the original may be used, provided it is under- 
stood that the memorizing was not for reconstruction, per se, 
but for reconstruction given the English. “‘German to English” 
learning versus ‘English to German’”’ learning may be used provided 
it is understood that, in the author’s opinion, it is not the mere 
direction of the mental bonds that is important but the degree 
of attention given to the German words as carriers of mean- 
ing. 

The experiment was conducted in a school where two years 
of German are offered in the junior and senior years of the high 
school. The seniors were tested in the fall of 1915; the juniors 
in the spring of 1916. Group I will be used throughout the paper 
to refer to the seniors; Group II, to refer to the juniors. The 
results will be presented separately and compared toward the 
close of the study. 

SECTION I 

The experiment was conducted in the High School of Anaconda, 
Montana, an institution in co-operation with the University of 
Chicago. In Group I the observers were 7 senior girls and_1o0 
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senior boys who were pursuing second year German. The pre- 
vious year they had completed and reviewed Spanhoofd’s 
Elementarbuch der Deutschen Sprache, and had translated 25 
pages of Allen’s German Life. The translation method and drill 
in prose composition had been used exclusively. When these 
tests began on November fifteenth, 1915, the class had since 
October seventh translated 50 pages of Bacon’s Im Vaterland, 
and had pursued immediate study over six pages of the same 
text,—that is to say, they had studied the German with the object 
of being able to reproduce it, if the English translation of it were 
presented to them. When the tests closed on January third, 
they had translated 35 additional pages of Im Vaterland, and had 
pursued immediate study over 13 pages of Allen’s German Life. 


MATERIALS 


The materials include pairs of selections of 160 words each 
and of equal difficulty in vocabulary taken from the following 
texts: Bacon’s Im Vaterland, Storm’s Immensee, Gerstaecker’s 
Germelshausen, and Seidel’s Der Lindenbaum. 


METHOD OF SELECTING MATERIALS 


As the object of the experiment was to determine which of 
two methods of study is the more economical in acquiring the 
meanings of German words, it seemed necessary that the pairs 
of selections for each method of study should be not only of equal 
length, but also, in so far as possible, of equal difficulty in vocabu- 
lary. The class had been translating two pages a day of Im Vater- 
land, about one and one-half pages of solid reading, the total 
time for which probably varied from one and one-half to two 
and one-quarter hours for the different members of the class. 
As these test selections were to be studied in class only, for 38 
minutes on one day, and from 5 to 10 minutes on the following 
day, 160 words or about three-fourths of a page seemed a suitable 
length. It seemed probable that the first pair of selections 
should contain at least 40 words, varying numbers of which would 
be unfam liar to the different members of the class. The pair 
was chosen as follows: I ran through selections of 160 words 
each checking all words which the slowest members of the class 
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might fa‘ recognize, until 1 found one containing 40, and one 
contai! 1 possibly unfamiliar words. The first list of these 
words was placed upon the board, and the pupils were requested 
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IMMEDIATE StTupy. First Day 


The selection for the day with the part of its vocabulary which 


was unfamiliar to the slowest pupils was placed upon the board. 


; 
I 
I gave in English the general setting of the selection, and then 
read the German aloud, sentence by sentence, and the pupils 
were called upon at random to translate it aloud; the time 
expended in the first translation varied from 8 minutes for 
the easiest selection to 16 minutes for the most difficult one. 
When the translation was completed 3 minutes were allowed 
for study of the vocabulary on the board, and then the following 
instructions were given: Study this German so that if I should 


give you the English of it you could reproduce the German, 
constantly try to think of the meaning rather than the English; 
repeat the shorter, easier sentences two or three times, the longer, 
more difficult ones three or four times, or until you can keep the 
whole thought in mind. The total time aspect was 38 minutes. 


IMMEDIATE StuDyY. SECOND Day 


The following day the selection was reviewed in class, for from 
5 to 1o minutes; I usually read the selection aloud to the class, 
and any time remaining was devoted to silent immediate 
study. 
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TRANSLATION Stupy. First Day 
The selection of the first paper for this method was placed 
upon the board; as it was taken from the text used by the class, 
the following instructions were given:—Translate this German 
into the best English you can, repeating your translation until 
I call time; look up any words you do not know in the vocabulary 


in the back of your text-book. After 30 minutes of such study, 
the remainder of the time, 8 minutes, was devoted to trans- 
lating the German aloud; pupils were called on at random for 


this translation 

As selection I] for this method contained 20 words not in the 
text used, these words were placed on the board. The pupils were 
directed to run through these words carefully at least twice before 
beginning the translation, all other unfamiliar words were to be 
looked up in the text. As this selection was somewhat difficult, 
it was translated aloud by members of the class called on at 
random after 15 minutes of silent study, in order that the slower 
pupils might not lose too much time in determining the meaning 
of the more difficult passages; this consumed about 12 minutes; 
8 minutes were then given for silent translation study, and the 
last 3 minutes were used for rapid oral translation. 

As Selection III was quite difficult, I read the German aloud 
at the beginning of the hour and helped the pupils to translate 
it; this with some discussion of constructions occupied 18 minutes; 
3 minutes were allowed for the study of the vocabulary 
on the board; 13 minutes were devoted to silent translation by 
the pupils; 4 minutes were then given to rapid oral translation 
at the close of the hour. 


TRANSLATION STuDY. SECOND Day 
The following day each selection was translated orally by the 
members of the class called upon at random. As 10 minutes were 
allowed the second day for study of Selection III, the first half 
of the time was devoted to silent translation, the second half 
to oral translation. 


Metuop or TESTING IMPROVEMENT 
Owing to the intervening vacations it was impossible to test 
the successive pairs after equal intervals of time, as appears in 


Tables I, II, and III. 
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In testing to determine improvement, the list used in the 
preliminary test was arranged in chance order and interspersed 
with from 25 to 4o other difficult words, in order, in so far as 
possible, to prevent the recall of the context from aiding in deter- 
mining the meanings of the words. The words not belonging 
to the preliminary test were of course not graded in the final; 
the difference between the number of words unfamiliar in the 
preliminary, and the number of the same words unfamiliar in 
the final represented the gain. 


RESULTS 


The results of the tests appear in Tables I, II, and III. If 
a pupil was absent for any part of the time devoted to any selec- 
tion, the record for that selection, and the member of the pair 
corresponding to it, is omitted. The tables are presented side 
by side for the readers’ convenience in comparing them. 


DISCUSSION OF TABLES 


In Table I we have the results from the study of probably 
comparatively easy selections of German, as appears from the 
small number of unfamiliar words; 10 of the 13 observers show 
superior records for immediate study, though the amounts of 
superiority vary greatly, from 1 word in several cases to 12 
words in the case of observer I; 3 of 13 observers who were 
present for these selections show superior records for translation 
study, the amounts of superiority being 1, 4 and 5 words. The 
average superiority of immediate study is two, 23 words per pupil 
after an interval of 12 days. 

In Table II the selections are somewhat more difficult, and 
the results more consistently in favor of immediate study. Obser- 
vers O and I show superior records for translation study, while 
all the other observers show superiority in immediate study. 
The average superiority for the group in immediate study is 
3. 64 words per pupil after an interval of 8 days. The increase 
in the number of words acquired over those acquired in Selections 
A and A’ is, I believe, due to several factors: The pupils were 
not confused by the novelty of the tests; the greater number 
of unfamiliar words provided a greater number of easy words, and 
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may also have provided a greater number of words, to which 
previous presentations had given some degree of familiarity; 
directions for study were made clearer by careful explanation; 
the pupils were assured that their records would not influence 
their semester grades; immediate study was becoming familiar 
through short selections assigned for recitation in class; the 
shorter interval of 8 days between the second presentation of 
the material and the final test on it would also prevent a degree 
of forgetting as great as would be consequent upon the longer 
interval of 12 days for the material the records for which appear 
in Table I. 

In Table III results are recorded for selections in which the 
number of unfamiliar words average about 42 per pupil. The 
only pupils who show superiority for translation study are C and A. 


COMPARISON OF TOTAL GAINS 


In the last column the total gains for each pupil by each method 
are recorded. In these totals D shows a superiority cf 1 word 
for translation study, but this is due to the records in the first 
pair of selections and might result from misunderstanding of 
instructions. Observer C shows consistency in making greater 
gains by translation study than by immediate study in every test. 
She is a girl of Swedish descent who reads Swedish and both hears 
it spoken and speaks it a little; she thinks she acquires her vocabu- 
lary in German largely by associating the German words with 
their Swedish equivalents; this principle will be discussed under 
Section II of this paper. Observer J is a brother of observer C 
but his record is markedly in favor of the immediate method of 
study. 

COMPARISON OF TABLES III anp I 


For the results recorded in Table III the selections presented 
about 61 per cent. more unfamiliar words, than for those recorded in 
Table I; the time for study was increased 5 minutes; the inter- 
val before the final test was decreased from 12 to 5 days. The 
translation record in Table III is 113, five percent. better than 
the translation record in Table I, and the record for immediate 
study in Table III is 121, five per cent. better than the record for 
immediate study in Table I. While the extra time given for study 
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was doubtless a factor in this difference, which, as the data dis- 


cussed in Table IV will show, probably amounted to about 11.6 


per cent., and while the decrease of interval before the final from 
12 days to s days had probably a great deal to do with this 
difference,—considerably more perhaps than the results obtained 
by Magneff and Radossawljewitch on the permanence of ability to 


recite a section of a poem would indicate, since, as these selections 
in German were vivid and picturesque, the recollection of the 
context would be more valuable in determining the meanings 
of the German words, than the recall of ideas in the poems would 
be of assistance in recalling the exact words of the poems,—I am 
yet quite confident that future experiments will show that the 
greater part of the dfference is due to the greatly increased 
number of easy words which would be reasonably sure to occur 


4 


among twice as many unfamiliar words in an easy German context. 





The advisability of the rapid introduction of new words will 
be discussed later in the paper. 


DIscUSSION OF TABLE IV 
Owing to an error in taking the time, the pair of selections, 
the records for which appear in Table IV, were persented 3 
times in order to get equal total times. Inequalities in the 
amounts of time allowed in the corresponding study periods as 
well as failure to test the gain in the translation selection after 
the first 8 days interval prevent any accurate comparisons 





of the final results. I am including the records, however, because 
they seem valuable for several reasons and may offer suggestions 
for someone who desires to repeat and extend such experiments 
as these. In Selection D we have results from translation study 
of 44 minutes on one day, 5 minutes the following day, 10 
minutes after a 14 day interval, with a succeeding 8 day 
interval before the final test. While teachers of German do not 
often review after 14 days, we probably have here in an exaggerated 
degree an indication of the comparative uselessness of review 
by translation. The 223 words gained were probably almost all 
learned in the first two days of study,—perhaps the greater part 
of them on the first day,—and as many could have been learned by 
immediate study in less time as the record for D’ would indicate. 
After the English is well in mind repetition of it in successive 
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translations is of very little value in learning the German words, 
as I shall later attempt to explain. In Selection D’ we have 
a gain of 252 words in 43 minutes of study after the first eight 
day interval which is equivalent to a gross total of 5.86 words 
per minute for the group of 16. The gross total in 59 minutes 
of translation study is only 3.77 words per minute. The average 
time per pupil spent on the first test on the immediate study 
material was probably about 6 minutes. After this test an 
interval of 7 days was given, and then the material was 
presented a third time for 16 minutes; if the 6 minutes test time 
be added to the 16 minutes study time and this be considered 
the total time which caused the gain from 252 words to 381 words, 
or 129 words, there is an average gain of 5.86 words per minute, 
exactly the same rate of gain as in the first 43 minute of immed- 
iate study. This one test, while not conclusive, still points 
to the probability that immediate study does not reach a stage 
where further repetition is valueless as seems ‘to be the case 
with translation study. Immediate study even when carried to a 
high degree of overlearning would probably be very valuable in 
increasing the permanence of memory for the material and its 
vocabulary. 


PART I 
SECTION II 


The observers when the experiment was repeated were 23 girls 
and 10 boys who were pursuing first year German in the Anaconda 
High School. When the tests began on April tenth, 1916, the class 
had completed and reviewed Spanhoofd’s Elementarbuch der 
Deutschen Sprache, and had pursued immediate study over 50 
pages of Bacon’s Vorwarts. In the Elementarbuch the prelimi- 
nary section of each lesson intended for use by the direct method 
had first been taken up orally in class, and the pupils had then 
been directed to study so as to be able to give the German when I 
gave them the English; translations and variations of this material 
were given by me in English the next day and the pupils either 
wrote the German translation, or were called upon, at random, to 
give the translation aloud. All the inflections and the vocabu- 
laries of the first half of the book had been assigned to be 
committed. About half of the prose work had been required as 
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outside preparation; some of it had been done in class time. 
Most of the short stories were assigned for immediate study, and 
then used as a basis for “free reproduction.” Then the pupils 
assumed the part of some character in the story and wrote as 
much of it in German as they could recall. 


MATERIALS 


The materials included the selections from Storm’s Immensee 
and Gerstacker’s Germelhausen presented previously to the 
seniors. The type of study was, however, reversed for these 
students, the translation selections for group I becoming immediate 
study selection for group II, and vice versa. 


PRELIMINARY TESTS 


The preliminary tests of group I were repeated, and slight 
changes made to render them of equal difficulty for group II, as 
the vocabularies acquired by the two groups previous to the tests 
were slightly different. 


IMMEDIATE Stupy. First Day 


The procedure with this group differed from that followed with 
Group I, in that these pupils were required to get the meaning of 
the selection each for himself through silent, independent study; 
14 minutes were allowed for this; from 6 to 8 minutes were 
then spent on translation aloud by members of the class called on 
at random; from 4 to 6 minutes were spent in studying the 
vocabulary i.e. the preliminary test; the remainder of the time, 
about 10 to 14 minutes, was devoted to immediate study. 


IMMEDIATE Stupy. SECOND Day 


In the second presentation 5 minutes were devoted to the 
study of the vocabulary, and 5 to immediate study. 


TRANSLATION STUDY 


With this group more time was devoted to the study of the 
vocabulary in order to approach more nearly the procedure of 
those teachers who use the translation method, but who also 
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require that some time be devoted to memorizing new words. 
The pupils were first directed to prepare the selection so as to 
translate it aloud into good English. I intended to give 14 
minutes for this, as I had done in the immediate study selection, 
but the majority requested the privilege of going over the selection 
twice before being asked to translate aloud, and this was granted. 
At the end of 25 minutes they were ready and the selection was 
translated aloud sentence by sentence by members of the class 
called on at random; this required from 6 to 8 minutes; in 
the first selection the remainder of the time was devoted to 
silent study of the vocabulary and constructions; in the second 
selection to a study and discussion of -onstructions. The second 
day 6 minutes were devoted to a study of the vocabulary, and 4 
minutes to translation. 


TABLE IX 


In Table IX some of the facts of Tables VIII and V have been 
placed side by side for further study. The implications would 
be clearer if a preliminary test had been given in English as 
well as in German. The preliminaries for these selections con- 
tained 45 words; that is to say, in these selections of 160 words 
each, 115 words in each selection were perfectly familiar to the 
students. Of the 45 given in the preliminaries in German, 
the number unfamiliar to each pupil is recorded in the first column 
under each Selection. If the 45 be multiplied by 29, the number 
of the group present for the tests, we have a gross total of 1305; 
1052 of the words of Selection S' were unfamiliar, or stating it 
in terms ci the words familiar, we have 253; 1044 of the words 
of Selection S were unfamiliar, leaving a gross total of 261 familiar. 
In other tests not recorded here I found that when a test in English 
was given on the same words as were the following day tested 
in German, the group would know about 25 per cent. as many 
of the German equivalents for the English as they knew of the 
English equivalents for the German. This statement applies 
only to tests on relatively unfamiliar words, such as were used here: 
that they were relatively unfamiliar can be seen from the fact 
that in Selection S', the best student, observer 2, knew only 16 
words in the test in German, while the poorest students, observers 
27 and 33, knew only 2 words. The relative numbers of 
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familiar words in Selection S are about the same. If we assume 
then that the number of words known as English-German asso- 
ciations before the study began was 25 per cent. of those known in 
the German test, we have 64 words already familiar. The gain 
then in the English test would be 475 minus 64, or 411 words for 
Selection S' by translation study, and 761 minus 64, or 697 words 
for Selection S by immediate study. The gain in German words 
remembered after an interval of 12 days was for Selection S! 432, 
for Selection S 582. 

Immediate study is then superior to translation study for 
acquiring both English-German and German-English associations; 
for the intervals used here, however, the relative superiority 
is greater for English-German associations. If we express the 
superiority in per cent., we have for the English-German associa- 
tion 684 


; for the German-English, 35—; if we express the 
superiority in words per pupil, we have for the English-German 
9.86;- for the German-English 5.17. The reader must bear in 
mind, however, that to get a German-English association so well 
that it will long persist does not insure the memory of the word as 
an English-German association; on the other hand to get certain 
words in a list sufficiently well to recall the German when the 
English is presented does not mean that all of those words can 
be recalled when a test in German is later given, and conversely 
not to get certain ones in the list sufficiently well to recall the 
German for the English does not mean that all those words 
can not be recalled when a test in German is later given; that 
is to say, the relative strengths of English-German associations 
are by no means perfectly correlated with the relative strengths 
of the equivalent German-English associations. I believe the 
correlation is considerably higher in immediate study than in 
translation study, but I have no data checked up to prove such 
a statement at this time. 

In the following paragraph I have given what seems to me some 
of the main differences in the psychological processes involved 
in the two types of study. 


PsYCHOLOGICAL DiscuSsION 
One reason for the superior records obtained by immediate 
study is very probably the fact that instruction to learn the 
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German so as to be able to recall it, if the English is presented, 
arouses greater effort; the pupils realize the greater difficulty 
of the task, but as they also realize that it is a task within their 
capacity, they work with more determination and more strenuous 
and persistent effort, than they would do on the easier task of 
translation. 

Another reason and perhaps a more potent one is probably 
the direction of attention necessitated or at least favored by 
the different ends in view in the two methods. 

In a first translation the great majority of the new words 
must be looked up by the student, and accordingly all except those 
few for which the context immediately supplies the meaning get 
some degree of attention; as the context becomes familiar, 
however, it becomes at the same time a series of continuous 
phrases each with its nucleus or meaning-core on which the 
attention halts, but the remainder of the phrase, for which the 
nucleus word is an adequate stimulus, gets practically no attention; 
during several translations, the pattern of phrases with their 
respective nuclei probably remains about the same, and this would 
probably be true during almost the full time allowed for all 
these selections, except those the results for which are recorded 
in Table IV; with a greater number of repetitions the phrases 
would probably amalgamate into larger groups, and some of the 
former nuclei would become subordinate to others, and these 
would accordingly become stimuli for longer phrases; this 
hierarchy of units would gradually reorganize into still longer 
units, and would finally, if the repeated translations were long 
enough continued, reduce to very few units. Furthermore, the 
nuclei in the earlier stages of translation would probably be the 
easier German words, which by their similarity to English, or 
some other peculiar capacity to attach associations to themselves, 
would most readily serve as continuous stimuli; if at any time 
the context seemed quite forgotten, and no easy word occurred 
among several words, these harder words would have to be looked 
up in order, until memory of the context or familiar stimuli set 
one straight in translation again; in this way the more difficult 
words might at times receive enough attention to be remembered. 
In such study, then, we have for the length of time given in these 
selections a series of repetitions in which attention to the various 
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German words is only that demanded for the English translation; 
more than this, the German words which are getting attention are 
not getting attention as tospelling and detail; translation demands 
attention only to certain outstanding features of the word, and 
the average student is probably no more interested in its very 
peculiarity than is the reader of English in reading English words 
letter by letter; in fact, the association in German is probably 
considerably weaker, because inner speech is being connected not 
with the German but the English equivalent. The process of 
translation seems then to narrow its possibilities for the learner in 
two ways; first by making almost no attention necessary for 
parts of phrases, and second by attaching English associations to 
predominant features of words which are by no means adequate 
for the English-German associations. 

In immediate study, on the other hand, as the pupil is attempt- 
ing to absorb every word for reproduction in German, every word 
is pronounced in German, and gets its due measure of attention to 
spelling and detail; as the process of reading in German continues 
the easier words will be read more hastily, and the more difficult 
ones will become the nuclei of attention and get slower pronun- 
ciation and more careful analysis and inspection; there is here 
as in translation study a reorganization and new distribution 
of attention, but the reorganization serves to direct attention to 
the mastery of the difficult words; in this process, moreover, the 
withdrawal of attention from easy words is not so complete as is 
the withdrawal of attention from words known by the context 
in translation study, nor is there ever any premium placed on the 
directing of attention to certain predominant features of words 
rather than to the words with their details. The method of 
study is therefore economical even when long-continued on the 
same material; the easier words are being rendered permanent 
for a longer period of time, and the more difficult words which 
can not be brought up to the threshold of recall after some interval 
of time have nevertheless been frequently and carefully repeated, 
and have accordingly acquired rather strong bonds in the nervous 
system, so that they will be learned anew with fewer repetitions. 

The actual superiority of immediate study over translation 
study is therefore very difficult to determine. It seems rather 
certain that translation study by its inherent demand for English 
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equivalents only is from this very fact rendered of no great value 
after the meaning is once mastered except perhaps to render 
somewhat permanent a rather limited number of German-English 
associations. Immediate study, on the other hand, seems valu- 
able not only to the extent indicated in the gross results of the 
majority of the tables, but also as Tables IV and VIII seem to 
indicate, in forming rather strong bonds with the more difficult 
words which are however too weak for recall after several days 
interval, and are therefore not apparent in the scores. 


Faye BENNETT. 
GROUP I 
TABLE I TABLE II TABLE III 
Selection R Selection R! Selection S Selection S! Selection T Selection T! 
Trans. Immediate Trans. Immediate 
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The average superiority of immediate study = 26 percent. As the last 
words added were more difficult than those added earlier, this per cent. is 
probably considerably too low to represent the actual difference in achieve- 
ment. This principle will be discussed later in the paper. 


GROUP I 
TABLE IV 
Selection X 











Trans. 
44 Min. 
5 Min. Selection X! 
Interval Immediate Interval 
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‘ ae 
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TABLE VI 
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Study Time in Minutes 


TABLE VII 
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REVIEWS 


The Spirit of Modern German Literature. By Ludwig Lewisohn. 
New York. B.W. Huebsch, 1916. 145 pp. $1.00. 


There are ten critics who can write with critical acumen of the past for 
every one who can treat the present intelligently and sanely. Professor 
Lewisohn shows by his little volume, The Spirit of Modern German Litera- 
ture, that he is such an one. This little book which is neither polemical in 
spirit or intention is the result of a series of lectures delivered at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. It is an attempt to interpret for the general reader the 
underlying ideas of the last thirty years. The work is by no means exhaustive 
and will serve merely as an introduction to the best of the most recent German 
writers—a mere orientation in fields where trails are not yet blazed. 

Mr. Lewisohn himself is a writer of no mean accomplishment as is proven 
by his excellent translation of many of Hauptmann’s dramas in his English 
edition of that poet’s works, and by his critical book on The Modern Drama 
as well as by the book under discussion. This book is divided into two parts 
which he entitles: The Search for Truth and The Search for Interpretation. 
It would be worth the while of many a critic of literature to read the first 
chapter of part I. This chapter makes clear the duty of the critic—to leave 
behind him his preconceived notions and personal prejudices and proceed 
to the criticism of a book with a deep sense of life and a keen perception of 
living beauty. Criticism will not then be the expression of mere opinion 
but will consist in pointing out how far the book in question contributes to 
a better understanding of life and its beauty. Mr. Lewisohn demands in 
every literary critic largeness of view, for he has not “‘much respect for any 
criticism that is not intelligently aware of at least two literatures besides 
the one under discussion."” That this book may not appear too pedantic 
he relegates to an appendix a commentary which substantiates by references 
and quotations the opinions expressed in the text. 

The first section of the book shows how the pallid idealism of the literature 
of 1880 was followed by a literature of naturalism which demanded that art 
represent life in all its severity. The philosophical thinker demanded the 
inclusion and predominance in literature of the struggle for existence. But 
with the doctrinal aim so strongly in the foreground, studied attention was 
given to form and method of presentation. In the search for reality modern 
German literature evolved a new technique in the drama and the novel. 

The second part of the book is an attempt to show how the writings of the 
last thirty years in Germany interpret life. To the search for reality a second 
dominant note is added—the struggle for the liberation of personality. In 
all the social and economic readjustments of modern Germany these doctrines 
have been basic, and modern German literature is permeated with them. 
Mr. Lewisohn’s analysis of the teachings in Nietzsche’s Thus spoke Zarathustra 
is well worth reading. It helps to give an intelligent understanding of Nietz- 
schean doctrines even though it does little to make those doctrines acceptable 
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to a Christian society. In keeping with these Nietzschean principles, natural- 
ism and realism became dominant in German literature. 

In passing judgment Mr. Lewisohn shows keen and critical insight, but 
one may justly accuse him of touching too largely upon excellencies and of 
omitting discussions of the crudities, the exaggerations, and the squalor. 
Thinking of some of the works of Sudermann, of Schnitzler and Wedekind 
and others who seem to glorify the base and elemental passions of mankind 
many a critic has maintained that all modern German literature is of this type. 
And one must admit that all too much of it grovels in the dust. But realism 
running riot, grossness glorified is not literature, nor indeed can be, even in 
the hands of such gifted men as Hauptmann and Sudermann. With the 
present attitude toward German life and literature it may be well with 
Lewisohn to emphasize the best. 

One can not omit mention of the many excellent translations in these pages. 
To translate a poet is always to wrong him in the estimation of Mr. Lewisohn, 
but his translations prove that there are exceptions to this rule. 

The only misprints noted are the misspelling of Moérike, p. 30, and werde 
for werden, p. 92. 

The Pennsylvania State College. Harry T. CouLiinGs. 


A. Ernst von Wildenbruch, Das edle Blut, edited by Charles 
Holzwarth. (The Walter-Krause German Series). New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1916. x +129 pp.; 50 cents. 
B. The same, edited by John C. Weigel (Macmillan German 
Series). New York, The Macmillan Company, 1917. xv + 
145 pp. 4o cents. 

Both of these volumes are quite properly edited on the basis that in an 
elementary text language should be stressed. Both follow the so-called 
Direct Method. They bear witness to the advance that is being made in 
modern language instruction. 

A. makes more of an aesthetic appeal to the eye. The print seems clearer 
and the paper of better quality. The book consists of a brief sketch of the 
author in German (not covered by the vocabulary); the text proper, arranged 
in short sections of which the titles are supplied by the editor; ‘‘Anmerkungen’’ 
in German, simple and concise; ‘‘Fragen,” a few of which are rather too long; 
and “Ubungen,” furnishing drill on many points of grammar. Especial 
emphasis is placed upon exercises in word-construction. The vocabulary 
gives in many instances German synonyms, in addition to the usual definitions. 

Refendar (p. 1, 1.14) is missing both in notes and vocabulary; Wéiesengeldnde 
(p. 7, 1.6) is omitted, and Gebaren (p. 7, 1.18) appears as Gebahren in the 
vocabulary. P. 70, in the first line of the Ubungen, read Sie for sie. 

B. contains also a short German biographical sketch, covered by the 
vocabulary. The text is not cut up into shert sections. Difficulties are 
explained in simple German, not on the same page as the text, however, 
as some of the advertisements state. In addition, there are seven pages 
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of English notes, the inclusion of which we willingly concede. The ‘“Gram- 
matische Ubungen” review dependent word-order and adjective declension 
and then stress in particular such difficulties as modals, passive voice, use of 
subjunctive, etc. ‘‘Wortlehre’’ (related words, synonyms, opposites, etc.) 
is emphasized. The ‘Fragen’ are uniformly and commendably simple. 
The occasional suggestions to teachers will probably be of value to those 
to whom this type of text is unfamiliar. The vocabulary seems to be com- 
plete. Fewer German synonyms are given than in A. The proof is remark- 
ably clean. 

Those who use either of these editions will certainly not go far astray. 
They are both handled with pedagogical skill. Both ‘‘work,’’ as must also 
the teacher and the pupils. 

Hiram College, Ohio. LEE E. CANNON. 


Avec une batterie de 75. Ma Piéce. Souvenirs d’un canonnier, 
1914, by Paul Lintier, Paris, Plon-Nourrit et C*, 1916. 8°, xi+ 
285 pp. 3 fr. 

A war book written in excellent French furnishes today valuable material 
for college reading. Such a book is Ma Piéce, the diary kept during August 
and September 1914, by a young artilleryman, whose death eighteen months 
later deepened the interest produced by his volume. His gun, one of the 
famous seventy-fives, was attached to the fourth army corps, which in August 
advanced from Verdun into southeastern Belgium, took part in the battle of 
the Ardennes and in the French retreat. Early in September this corps 
was transferred to the sixth army and occupied the extreme left of Joffre’s 
force, engaging in the important fighting near Nanteuil-le-Haudouin which 
resulted in the victory of the Marne. He then joined in the pursuit of the 
Germans till, a fortnight later, he was wounded and incarcerated in a hospital. 

Lintier writes as a soldier and artist, not as a tactician. He has the gift 
of seizing the picturesque and interesting detail, of describing vividly what 
he sees, with no sentimentality or fine writing. He appeals to the feelings 
and the aesthetic sense without resorting to fictitious characters or changing 
the order of events, for he understands that there is no material more dramatic 
or more effectively arranged than that furnished him by the emotions of 
the mobilization and of the first fighting, the depressing retreat, the joyful 
victory with its heavy price of suffering. Lintier describes equally well a 
landscape in the Meuse valley, the flight before the invader of a peasant 
family, a humorous episode of camp life, or the psychology of the soldier 
in battle. This scene at night, for instance: 

“Un craquement de bois brisé, un bruit sourd de chutes soudain me réveil- 
lent. Je regarde, je ne vois rien. Pourtant il me semble, dans le roulement 
des voitures, percevoir une plainte, des sanglots. Oui . . . J’ai bien 
entendu une voix claire, une voix de petite fille qui appelle-—Maman! 
Maman! 

Sur un tas de cailloux, en marge de la route, j’entrevois maintenant la roue 
d’une carriole renversée, une forme humaine a terre, et alentour des silhouettes 
d’enfants 4 genoux. 
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Des sanglots. La petite voix appelle encore.” 

Or, again, in livelier mood, this account of a bayonet charge: 

“Je ne connais rien de pareil . . . S'il y a un enfer, on doit s’y battre 
tout le temps a la baionnette . . . Sans blague. Onpart . . . on 
gueule . . . ilyenaquitombent . . . destasquitombent .. . 
moins il en reste, plus il faut gueuler haut pour que ca continue a marcher. 
Et puis, quand on arrive dessus, on est comme fou . . . On tape, on 
tape . . . Mais, la premiére fois qu’ on sent la baionnette rentrer dans 
un ventre, ca fait quelque chose.” 

With all the verve of this soldier talk, there is not here, as in Gaspard, an 
excess of slang. Nor is the vocabulary difficult for one familiar with colloquial 
French.! To understand the military operations, a teacher will do well to 
read Hanotaux’s article on the battle of the Ardennes in the Revue des deux 
mondes for November, 1916, and one of the many available studies of the bat- 
tle of the Marne. A few pages of the book, a very few, might be advantage- 
ously omitted in a class of girls, a few others if there are teachers who do not 
like their students to read of what others have to suffer. The book appeals 
to a French lieutenant of my acquaintance as the best account yet written 
of the first months of the war. It has been so popular in France that it 
reached its twenty-eighth edition before the end of last year. I have found it 
4 valuable aid in interpreting to college students at Amherst French conditions 
and character under the stress of recent events. 


Amherst College. H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER. 


'Rigolo in the sense of revolver and bourrin, a miserable horse, form the chief exceptions 
to this statement. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


FRENCH CORRESPONDENCE 


At this time, when our countrymen are so eager to gain closer 
acquaintance with France, there must be among our teachers 
and students of French many who would welcome a chance to 
form personal relations by an exchange of letters with modern 
language instructors and pupils on the other side of the ocean. 
Such an opportunity is offered by a plan recently set afoot by 
M. Ferdinand Buisson, editor of the Manuel Général de Il’ Instruc- 
tion primaire, published by the Librairie Hachette at 79 Boulevard 
Saint-Germain in Paris. M. Buisson, who occupies a foremost 
place among the educators of our day, is known to the world 
as the organizer of the present admirable system. of primary 
instruction in France. His project, outlined in the Manuel 
Général, has met with an enthusiastic response at home, and he 
has already received a considerable number of letters from men* 
and women desirous of corresponding with Americans occupied 
in linguistic work. Some of these are interested primarily in a 


comparison of ideas, methods, and results; with others the chief 


concern is practice in English composition. All, however, are 
animated by a friendly impulse to tighten the bonds of mutual 
esteem which unite two congenial nations. In general, it is 
expected that each writer shall use the language of his or her 
correspondent, who shall offer corrections and suggestions; but 
the conditions can of course be adapted to the preference of 
individuals. Americans, young or old, who wish to join in this 
enterprise are invited to address themselves either directly to 
M. Buisson or to the author of this note. 
C. H. GRANDGENT. 


Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


SCHOLARSHIPS OFFERED 


The Texas Chapter of the “Order of the Sons of Herman”’ has 
increased its former appropriation of $1,200, which was devoted 
to the distribution of prizes to deserving students of German 
in the University of Texas and the five Normal Colleges, to $1,750. 
Of this fund, $250 is to be awarded to one graduate student, and 
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$125 each to two seniors in the University of Texas. The sum 
of $1,000 is to be equally distributed in the form of $100 scholar- 
ships to students in the four Normal Colleges and the College of 
Industrial Arts, at Denton. 

The Committee appointed at the last meeting of the Grand 
Lodge to administer this fund has made the following appoint- 
ments in the College of Arts, University of Texas: Miss Mary 
Felsing, fellowship of $250; Miss Angela Neibuhr, scholarship 
of $125; Miss Selma Raunick, scholarship of $125. 

The following were awarded $100 each: Southwest Texas 
Normal at San Marcos—Miss Clara Willett, Miss Adele Fresenius. 

West Texas Normal at Canyon—Walter Buecher, Miss Mar- 
garet A. Gunther. 

Sam Houston Normal at Huntsville—Miss Hulda Sprain, 
Miss Wilma Westerman. 

College of Industrial Arts at Denton—Miss Nora Ernst. 

There being no application from the North Texas Normal 
College at Denton, no awards for students of that institution were 
made. Applications for the Academic year 1918-19 should 
be submitted before March 15, 1918, to Professor W. E. Metzen- 
thin, Austin, Texas. 


This national association of teachers of Spanish organized 
last April in New York is receiving enthusiastic support from every 
section of the country, an indication of the enthusiasm and interest 
for the study of Spanish in the schools and colleges of the United 
States. The membership has already reached 500. The tempor- 
ary officers for the year 1917 are: President, Mr. Lawrence A. 
Wilkins of De Witt Clinton High School, New York; First Vice- 
President, Professor Rudolph Schevill of the University of Cali- 
fornia; Second Vice-President, Professor John D. Fitz-Gerald, 
of the University of Illinois; .Third Vice-President, Professor 
Charles Phillip Wagner of the University of Michigan; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mr. Alfred Coester, Commercial High School, Brooklyn, 
New York. Mr. Archer M. Huntington of New York and Mr. 
Juan C. Cebrian of San Francisco have been elected permanent 
honorary presidents. Various committees have been appointed 
to prepare a constitution, nominate officers for the first regular 
year, 1918, etc. At the April meeting the president of the tempor- 
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ary organization was authorized to appoint the editors of the organ 
of the association, Hispania, and during the summer the editorial 
staff has been named. Hispania will be a quarterly journal of 
some seventy pages a number, and will be devoted to the interests 
of all High School and College and University Teachers of Spanish. 
The regular issues will begin in February, 1918. An Organization 
Number will appear soon, which will contain editors’ announce- 
ments, a letter of Menéndez Pidal, a copy of the constitution and 
other important matters. 

The editors of Hispania are the following: Editor, Professor 
Aurelio M. Espinosa of Leland Stanford Junior University; 
Consulting Editors, Professors John D. Fitz-Gerald of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and J. D. M. Ford of Harvard University; 
Associate Editors, Professor Alice H. Bushee of Wellesley College, 
Professor George T. Northup of the University of Chicago, 
Professor G. W. Umphrey of the University of Washington, 
Professor J. Geddes, Jr., of Boston University, Mr. Percy B. 
Burnet, head of Modern Language Department, Manual Training 
High School, Kansas City, Mo.; Mr. Joel M. Hatheway, Com- 
mercial High School, Boston; Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, Head of 
Department of Spanish, De Witt Clinton High School, New York, 
and Mr. George W. Hauschild of Manual Arts High School, 
Los Angeles. 

Among the special and contributing editors of Hispania will 
be Ramén Menéndez Pidal and Rafael Altamira of Madrid, 
Spain; Ramén Jaén of the University of California; Mr. Alejan- 
dro Quijano of Mexico City; Professor Federico de Onis of Colum- 
bia University; Professor Northup of the University of Chicago; 
Professor Fitz-Gerald of the University of Illinois, and others. 

The new association will unite the scattered forces of teachers 
of Spanish in the United States for common work and co-operation 
and should do much to better the teaching of Spanish in our 
schools. We await the Organization Number with great interest. 
—Modern Language Bulletin, California. 

The attention of the readers of the JOURNAL is called to the 
specially good Walter number of the Monatshefte published in 
October. It contains in addition to the reminiscences of Walter’s 
work a number of brief articles that teachers should read. Copies 
may be obtained by sending 25 cents to the editor, Max Griebsch, 
National German-American Teachers’ Seminary, Milwaukee, Wis. 





